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The Hourual of Belles Bettres. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Pilgrims.—An edition of the Pilgrims 
of Walsingham, in two duodecimo volumes, is 
in press in this city, and will soon be issued at 
about four of our prices. It will then receive 
the unanimous praise of all the editors of daily 
and weekly papers who are favoured with a 
copy; it deserves a better fate than to be puffed 
with the same exhausted terms as the vile trash 
of the day. 

Life of Kean.—A neat life of Kean the actor 
has been published in London and New York, 
said to be written by Barry Cornwall, and, con- 





sidering the hard nature of his task, declared by 
the critics to be well done. ‘Two characters of 
this work might be given, and both would be 
true according to the'fancy or taste of the writer! 
and reader. The severe critic might say, here 
is the life of a low-born, innately low, vulgar ani-| 
mal, endowed by his Creator with talents which 
should have raised him to the rank of a being a, 


! 


little lower than the angels, bret whose undisci-' 


ceedingeto Kentucky and Ohio, and Mr. Mathe- 
son eastward and to Canada. 

We shall devote our present Journal princi- 
pally to extracts from their journals, taking them 
up in no regular order, but inserting extracts as 
they occur. Our first excerpt is descriptive of 
schools in Kentucky, and must be admitted to 
be Trollopian enough. 


“ There were also two schools. One was large, and 
for common purposes. The boys were, at the time, 
making a little use of their American liberties; they 
were coursing, not only over the desks, a very English 
trick, but ‘ever the roof also. There were five windows 
on this side of the structure, and there was not one 
pane of glass unsmashed: but this was all the better, 
in such a climate, for the present; and what havé boys 
to do with the future ? 

“ Of one other school I had rather a curious notice. 
The shades of the evening were coming on, and as | 
suddenly turned the angle of a street, I saw a dark ob- 
ject projecting on my path from a window at a little 
distance. I soon perccived that it was the booted leg of 
a human being; and on coming nearer, I found it be- 
longed to a pedagogue in class with some dozen youths, 
who, if not learning manners, were digesting Latin 
syntax as they could. This sort of trick is so peculiar, 
and so common, as to be almost an Americanism. I cer- 
tainly never saw legs so strangely used as by many men 
inthis country. ‘To be on the fender, the jambs of the 


plined passions made him a beast, and’ as a. stove, the chair, the mantel piece, is nothing; it is, per- 
monkey he seems to have been very successful | haps European. These aspirants seem never satisfied 


. : : hi ife| till their heels are on a level with their head; and at 
ei oe et Lag tiv pork tl whole life | ne hotel the feet have attained to the height of the 


- ‘ Phe MOFe | door-way, and it is a point of serious ambition with 
indulgent critic would say that here is a volume) young.men to see who shall score the highest mark. 
fall of anecdote and amusement respecting a) This is certainly turning the world upside down, and 
man great in his way, and we may draw a moral] inventing a +e “a of nga ag The old strife 
from his vicious propensities. Whichever is the | pmonert high Sore a peg tht athes distinc, — 
opinion _ * Ah et ea por Bele man’s heels may bring him; and this experiment, for 
certain, the DOOK Is a saleable one, and wi €' aught I can see, is to be made in America.” 
i ¥ i i i .| . - . . . . 
mer gp prestgar pet sgh err A considerable portion of the journals is oc- 
. ‘tie life of Kean rt dounhaell shall eal ,cupied by statements respecting the temperance 
7 raadors with one of the inane deli htful spe. Cause in-the Union, and due credit is given to 
8 Pe the promoters of the improvements which have 


cimen#'@f biography, that of Sir Walter Scott, taken place. The writer of the following sketch 


which to the literary will prove, we are satisfied, | 
the most acceptable present we could make} 
thenr 
The Gypsy.—The Messrs. Harpers -have 
forwarded us a neat edition of James’s new 
hovel of the Gypsy. The author is a great fa-| 
vourite with the public. 
_ Visit to the American Churckes.—Our readers | 
are already informed, a»d many of them were! 
aware, that a deputation from the “ Congrega-| 
tional Union of England and Wales,” visited 
this country not long since to report the state 
of education among v8, and to cement the bond 
of union between the countries, by laying the 
foundation for future intercourse. The deputies 
were Andrew Reed, D. D. well and favourably 
known as the author of “ Martha,’’ and other 
religious tales, and James Matheson, D. D. 
They arrived in New York, and proceeded 
thence to Philadelphia, afterwards separating 
and performing a general tour; Mr. Reed pro- 
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will be deemed to have a turn for caricature by 
some, while others will allow the picture to be 
natural:— 


“ There was a poor promise of attendance when I ar- 
rived; but at last there were nearly a hundred persons 
assembled ; they were all men. An individual moved 
to the chair, had no speaking powers, and ‘simply 
called on the secretary to read the minutes. It appeared 
from these that monthly mectings had been resulved on, 
at which questions should be discussed; and that this 
was Tefirst meeting. The question before them was, 
* Whether, in the last one hundred years, intemperance 
had not done more harm to the human race than murder, 
disease, war, and all other evils ?” 

“ When the subject was thus annoanced there was a 
pause. The chairman solicited remark. Still there 
was a pause and nothing to relieve it. The lights were 
few; the room looked heavy and dull; and those who 
occupied it looked heavy also and dull. All was sombre 
and silent, except that spitting was engaging the inter- 
val, and was so continuous as to be like rain pattering 
from the roof, and so universal as to make you feel that 
~ must get wet. I had a man sitting next to me who 


ept me constantly on the look out; but while he often 


——_______ 
made me jump, he did me no harm. These men have 
surprising cleverness in spirting their tobacco juice ; 
and, like good drivers, they seem to have a pride in 
showing how near they could ran to an object without 
touching it. 

“ But to return to my company. By this time you 
are to understand, that a worthy clergyman arose, and 
had the baldness to take the affirmative of the question. 
Another pause occurred, with the same interlude. At 
length a person advanced, who, by his rough manner 
and bad expression, I took for a mechanic of the town, 
delivering himself honestly, but unused to the exercise. 
However he quickly showed that he was an agent, and 
he made in the end a very indiscreet speech, in a most 
unwinning style, His statement relative to Lexington 
provoked some remarks. He hailed them—he hoped 
that he should be opposed—he delighted in it. A law- 
yer, of repute at the bar, spoke, but so strangely, that 
none could tell whether he was friend or fac. Some one 
expressed a fear that they should do no good without 
opposition; and, proposed that they should adjourn, to 
get up an opposition; he really feared that nobody would 
come again without it. And so it ended. It reminded 
me forcibly of a manceuvre played by one of our miner 
theatres lately. It had failed to get attention by other 
means ; so it gave notice by large placards, of A Row 
at the Coburg, trusting in this as a last remedy for an 
empty house.” 


Union College, Schenectady, is thus adverted 
to:— 


“ We visited Union College, which is situated here. 
[t is exceedingly well placed, on an estate of about 300 
acres, and considerable property is likely to come to it. 
Its plan is very large; but [ had some disappointment 
at not finding it executed. At the inn there was a large 
painting of the whole ; and some gentlemen, on referring 
to it, exclaimed, ‘ There, is not that a splendid palace ? 
That is Union College!’ and these circumstances gave 
reality to the thing. But on arriving at the spot, | found 
that only the wings were crected. On its present scale, 
however, it is thriving; and there is the prospect of its 
becoming as magnificent as it was proposed to be. 

“ Most of the professors were absent, but | was intro. 
duced to the president, Dr. Nott; a person known in 
Britain, chiefly as the inventor of the stove which bears 
his name. He is known in his own country as having 
been one of her most able and efficient ministers, and as 
having contributed mainly to found the college over 
which he presides. He was free to converse on the sub- 
jects to which you led the way; but it was evident to 
me that his mind was filled with some engrossing care. 
One saccessful invention, like a prize in the lottery, 
often leads to ruin. His success with the stove ma 
have led to other speculations; till he may find himself 
oppressed with the weight of worldly care, from which 
he would, but cannot disburthen himself.” 


New Haven is compared to a city in a wood, 
and a wood in a city. But as to the colleges: 


“ They are old; raised of red brick ; and have little 
to corimend them beyond their venerable and quiet 
aspect. The observatory ou the central buildings is a 
copy of the Tower of the Winds. Asa whole, ne | arc 
spacious. In the year 1833, they accommodated 496 
students, which were proportioned as follows: —thevlogy, 
forty-nine; law, twenty-one; medical, sixty-one; resident 
graduates, six; seniors, seventy-one ; juniors, cighty- 
seven ; sophomores, ninety-five ; and freshmen, one hin- 
dred and six. The expense of tuition and lodging -is 
about fifty dollars; and of board in common, seventy- 
five dollars. There is a good philosophical chamber and 
apparatus here, and an excellent chemical laboratory. 





The library has two departments; the general and 
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students’: in both there are above 24,000 volumes. 
There is a picture gallery which has one room devoted 
to the productions of Colonel Trumbull. I had seen 
most of his; but none equal to some of these. There 
were two that raised my idea of his talents. Most of 
those in the second room were daubs: and could only 
have been placed there to cover the walls, till something 
better should be obtained. 

“ The gem of the place, however, is the mineral cabi- 
net. Two French collections were purchased, and are 
its basis. For the variety and rarity of its specimens, 
as well as for its excellent arrangement, it is unrivaled 
by uny thing in America, and surpassed by few in Eu- 
rope. It has been secured, at great expense, and is a 
noble effort ; and it will exert a beneficial effect on every 
department of this university. I could not help observ. 
ing, that while it was felt to be greatly in advance of 
every other provision, its tendency was to raise the rest 
to its own exalted level, Whether this was within the 
view of those who have pressed this purchase, I know 
not; but if it were, the movement was the offspring of 
true philosophy. 

“ Dr. Dwight was the president of this college. The 
American Journal of Science and Arts may be consi- 
dered as issuing from it, as it is conducted by Professor 
Silliman, whose name is familiarised in the Old and New 
World. 

“ Schools, of every sort and grado, abound here to an 
astonishing degree. The whole town seems only a 
lavger college for the purpose of education, male and fe- 
male, adult and juvenile. From the celebrity of the 
spot many are sent here for the purpose of education ; 
and from its other attractions, many families settle 
here, to facilitate their children’s instruction, The in- 
fluence is general, striking, and most agreeable. Ordi- 
nary cosiely has an air of selectness, which seldom pre- 
vails. The people have an intelligence and refinement 
which you do not expect; and the tone of mind, and of 
morals too, is raised by the elastic and renovating ele- 
ment of knowledge and discipline in which they dwell. 
Offences seldom arise here; the poor-house is empty; 
atid though the benevolence of the people has lately 
-_— an hospital, there is seldom any one to need its 
ai ,* 


Of course the caves of the regicides near 
New Haven, was visited; the following passage 
is worth quoting :— 


“ The surface of the ground becomes varied as you 
approach it; the East and West Rocks grow upon the 
eye, and stand out in imposing attitudes. Your way 
now becomes winding, and is gradually rising, till you 
find yourself fairly amongst the rocks,and shut out of the 
living world. Hore, under the eye of a little cottage of 
the woods, we left our carriage, and began a sharper 
ascent, through the copse.wood and stunted trees, which 
ornamented a spot where they could find little nourish- 
ment. Still we ascended amongst the rugged rocks, 
often uncertain whether we had retained the right track, 
till we found ourselves on the head of the rock, and op. 
posite the Judges’ or Regicides’ Cave. It is furmed by 
a cluster of stones, of immense size, and thrown together 
as if by some great convulsion of nature. The crevices 
in these rocks form the cave. There is only one por- 
tion of these large enough for human habitation; and 
here, it is said, with certainty I believe, that Goffe and 
Whalley were concealed and succoured for a consider. 
able time. Though it could afford but small accommo. 
dations to.the sufferers, it had some advantages. It has 
no appearance of a cave till examined; it is near the 
town, though completely concealed from it; and there 
are various ways of approach, to prevent detection or 
facilitate escape. On one of the rocks composing this 
cave is this inscription :— 


‘Opposition to tyrants is obedience to God.’ 


* The spot was full of moral interest. Tho troubles 
of England had then reached to this cave of the desert! 
A judgment, calmly given in Westminster, had pursued 
these refugees across the great Atlantic, over the 
western world, and had shut them up in this desolate 
mountain-top, familiar with silence, darkness, and sa- 
vage nature, and fearful of nothing but the face of their 
fellow-man !” 


The subjects of schools, colleges, manual! la- 


bour institutions, &c. are treated at lengtl. We 
have room only for the summary:— 


“ Here are no less than twenty-one theological col- 
leges, all of which have been instituted since the year 
1808! and they contain 853 students, and have accu- 





mulated 57,000 volumes! Here are seventy-five colleges 
for general education, most of them with professional 
departments, and they have 8,136 students! and forty 
of these have been created since the year 1814! Alto- 
gether there are ninety-six colleges, and no less than 
9,032 students! Some of these colleges are literally 
springing up in the desert, und are putting themselves 
in readiness to bless generations that shall be born! It 
is impossible not to feel that the influence they exert 
must be amazing in extent, and in the highest degree 
sanatory.” 


Dr. Reed's account of congress and its mem- 
bers, we do not think in the best taste. He 
says:— 


“T might do them injustice, if I attempted any thing 
more than general impression from such slight opporta- 
nities of knowing them. Suffice it to say, Clay’s strength 
is in popular address; Webster’s, in cool arguisent; 
Calhoun’s, in his imagination, and his weakness too ; 
Frelinghuysen’s, in his traly Christian character; Ew- 
ing’s, in his stout honesty, notwithstanding his bad taste 
and false quotations ; and Forsyth’s, in his vanity,—cer- 
tainly in my eye the very image of self-complacency. 

“In its presence I was not impressed, as I think | 
should have been in the presence of the men who signed 
the Declaration; and my eye wandered over the assem- 
bly, anxiously seeking another Washington, who, by his 
moral worth, mental sagacity, and unquestionable pa- 
triotism, should,ina d crisis, b the confid 
and salvation of his country; but it wandered in vain. 
Such a one might have been there; the occasion might 
bring out many such; but 1 failed to receive such an 
impression. Nor do I think, on the whole, that the re- 
presentation is worthy of the people. It has less of a 
religious character than you would expect from sv reli- 
gious a people; and it has also less of an independent 
character than should belong to so thriving a people. 
But, as matters stand, it is now only a sacrilice for the 
thriving man to be a member of congress; while, to the 
needy man, it is a strong temptation. In this state of 
things, it is not wonderful that the less worthy person 
should labour hard to gain an election; or that, when 
it is gained, he should consider his own interests rather 
than those of his constituents. ‘The good Americans 
must look to this, and not suffer themselves to be ab- 
sorbed in the farm and merchandise; lest, on an emer- 
gency, they should be surprised to find their fine ccun- 
try, and all its fine prospects, in the hands of a few 
ambitious and ill-principled demagogues,” 





e 


Here is a journey in the * wilds :"— 


“We were to start, I was told, at three o'clock ; I 
rose, therefore, at two. Soon after I had risen, the bar- 
agent came, to say that the coach was ready, and would 
start in ten minutes, as the rain had made the roads 
bad. ‘This was rather an ominous as well as untimely 
intimation. But there was no remedy; so I made what 
haste I could in dressing, and went down to take my 
place. I had no sooner begun to enter the coach, than 
splash went my foot in mud and water. I exclaimed 
with surprise, ‘Soon be dry, sir,’ was the reply; while 
he withdrew the light, that | might not explore the 
cause of complaint. The fact was, that the vehicle, like 
the hotel and the steam.boat, was not water.tight, and 
the rain had found an entrance. There was, indeed, in 
this coach, as in most others, a provision in the bottom, 
of holes, to let off both water and dirt; but here the 
dirt had become mud, and thickened about the orifices 
so as to prevent escape.. | found I was the only passen.- 
ger; the morning was damp and chilly ; the state of the 
coach added to the sensation; and I eagerly looked 
about for some means of protection. I drew up the 
wooden windows ; out of five small panes of glass in the 
sashes, three were broken. I endeavoured to secure the 
curtains; two of them had most of the ties broken, and 
flapped in one’s face. ‘There was no help in the coach; 
so I looked to myself. I made the best use I could of 
my garments, and put myself as snugly as I could in 
the corner of a stage meant to accommodate nine per- 
sons. My situation was just then not amongst the 
most cheerfu'. I cculd see nothing; every where J 
could feel the wind drawn in upon me; and as for 
sounds, I had the calls of the driyer, the screeching of 
the wheels, and the song of the bull-frog, for my enter- 
tainment. 

“ But the worst of my solitary situation was to come. 
All that had been intimated about bad roads now came 
upon me. They were not only bad; they were intoler. 
able: they were rather like a stony ditch than a road. 
The horses, on the first stages, could only walk most of 





the way ; we were frequently in to the axle-tree, uncer- 





tain whether we should. ever get out; and I had no 
sooner recovered from a terrible plunge on one side, 
than there came another in the opposite direc®on, and 
confounded all my efforts to preserve a steady sitting. 
I was literally thrown about like a ball. How giad’y 
should I have kept fixed possession of that corner whic 
I at first occupied with some degree of dissatisfiction! 
Let me dismiss the subject of bad roads for this jour- 
ney, by stating, in illustration, that, with an empty 
coach and four horses, we were seven hours in going 
twenty-three miles; and that we were twenty-eight 
hours in getting to Columbas, a distance of 110 mi 
Yet this line of conveyance was advertised as a* splendid 
line, equal to any in the states.’” 


The road lay over the Grand Prairie, but 
soon plunged into the forest—* in its pristine 
grandeur, tall, magnificent, boundiess.”” And 
here, as if there was no sacrifice of principle in 
praising, we have honest opinion :— 


“IT had been somewhat disappointed,” says Dr. Reed, 
“in not finding vegetation develop itself in larger forms 
in New England than with us; but there was no place 
for disappointment here. I shall fail, however, to give 
ees the impression it makes on one. Did it arise from 

eight, or figure, or grouping, it might readily be con- 
veyed to you; bat it arises chiefly from combination. 
You must see it in all its stages of growth, decay, dis- 
solution, and regeneration ; you must see it pressing on 
you and overshadowing you by its silent forms, and at 
other times spreading itself before you, like a natural 
park; you must see that all the clearances made by the 
human hand bear no higher relation to it than does a 
mountain to the globe; you must travel it in soiitarinesa, 
hour after hour, and day after day, frequently gazing on 
it with solemn delight, and occasionally casting the eye 
round in search of some pause, some end, without find- 
ing any, before you can fully understand the impression. 
Men say, there is nothing in America to give you the 
sense of antiquity; and they mean that, as there are no 
works of art to produce this effect, there can be nothing 
else. You cannot think that I would depreciate what 
they mean to extol; but I hope you will sympathise 
with me, when I say that I have met with nothing 
among the most venerable forms of art, which impresses 
you so thoroughly with the idea of indefinite distance 
and endless continuity ; of antiquity shrouded in all its 
mystery of solitude, illimitable and eternal.” 


Ohio seems to have been a greater favourite 
than Kentucky with Dr. Reed ; he says:— 


“The people, in many parts, are so desirous of the 
means of religion, that they have erected the little 
church, and have to wait for the pastor, There are, at 
least, twenty places now in this predicament. 

“ Some of the new-made towns present a delightfully 
religious aspect. Of these, I might name Columbus, 
Zanesville, and Granville. The first has 3000 persons, 
and it has three churches and five ministers. The 
second has 3200 persons, and six churches. And Gran- 
ville is a small town, which, I believe, is wholly religious. 
As a settlement, it deserves notice. It was made by a 
party of ninety persons from New England. On arriv- 
ing at this spot, they gave themselves to prayer, that 
they might be directed in chousing their resting-place 
in the wilderness, and enjoy the blessing of God. At 
first, they rested with their little ones in the wagons; 
and the first permanent building they erected, wus a 
church for divine worship. The people retain the simple 
and pious manners of their futhers. They all go to 
church, and there are 400 in a state of communion. 
They give 1000 dollars a year to religious institutions. 
One plain man, who has never allowed himself the luxury 
of a set of fire-irons, besides what he does at home, gives 
100 dollars a year to religious objects. The present 
pastor is a devoted man, and very prosperous in the 
care of his flock.” 


Camp meetings, slavery, and so forth, are the 
topics in the southern states. We make room 
for a camp meeting scene by torch light. It is 
on the narrow peninsula called the Northern 
Neck, formed by the course of the Rappahan- 
nock :— e 

“ Soon, however, the hoarse notes of the horn vibrated 
through the air, and summoned me to return. It was 
the notice tor worship at sun-down; and as there is little 
twilight here, the night-fall comes on suddenly. I 
hastencd to obey the call, and took my place with the 
brethren on the preachers’ stund. The day had now 
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expired, and with it the scene was entirely changed, as 
if by magic, and it was certainly very impressive. On 
the stand were about a dozen ministers, and over their 
heads were suspended several three-pronged lamps, pour- 
ing down their radiance on their heads, and surround- 
ing them with such lights and shadows as Rembrandt 
would love to copy. Behind the stand were clustered 
about 300 negroes, who, with their black faces and white 
dresses thrown into partial lights, were a striking ob- 
ject. Before us was a full-sized congrogation collected, 
more or less revealed, as they happened to be near or 
distant from the points of illumination, Over the people 
were suspended from the trees a number of small lamps, 
which, in the distance, seemed like stars sparkling be- 
tween their branches. Around the congregation, and 
within the line of the tents, were placed some elevated 
tripods, on which large fires of pine wood were burning, 
cracking, blazing, and shooting upward, like sacrificial 
flames, to heaven. They gave amazing power to the 
picture, by casting a flood of waving light on the objects 
near to them, aifd leaving every thing else in compara- 
tive obscurity. Still at greater distance, might be seen, 
in several directions, the dull flickering flame of the now 
neglected domestic fire ; and the sparks emitted from it, 
together with the fire. fly, rose and shot across the scene 
like meteors, and then dropt into darkness. Never was 
darkness made more visible, more present. All the 
lights that were enkindled appeared only to have this 
effect ; as every where more was hidden than seen. 

the eye sought foy the tents, it was only here and there 
that the dark face of one could be dimly seen; the rest 
was wrapped in darkness; and if it rose with the trees 
around you, the fine verdant and vaulted roof which they 
spread over you was mostly concealed by the mysterious 
and thickening shadows which dwelt there. Then if you 
would pierce beyond these limits, there lay around you 
and over you, and over the unbounded forest that en- 
closed you, a world of darkness, to which your little 
illuminated spot was as nothing. I know of no circum. 
stances having more power to strike the imagination 
and the heart.” 


Lowell:— 


“The town has an animated and pleasant appearance. 
Every where the signs of improvement are abundant. 
The streets were at first lined with wood cabins; these 
are quickly vanishing before the smart and lofty red 
brick house and shop; and where they still linger, they 
offer to the eye a singular contrast. I visited the prin. 
cipal factories, ‘They are very like our own; but have 
a cleaner aspect, from the absence of smoke. Their 
machinery looks heavier than ours, from the circum. 
stance of wood being employed instead of iron for the 
stronger parts. Many persons are found here trom the 
mother lund; and the agents, er foremen, are mostly 
Scotch or English.” 


Whitfield’s remains:— 


“We descended to the vault, There were three 
coffins before us. ‘Two pastors of the church lay on 
either side, and the remains of Whitfield in the centre. 
The cover was slipt aside, and they lay beneath m 
eye. I had before stood in his pulpits, seen his books, 
his rings, and chairs, but never before had -I locked on 
part of his very self. The skull, which is perfectly 
clean and fair, i received, as is the custom, into my 
hand. I could say nothing, but thought and feeling 
were busy.” 


At Pittsburgh Dr. Matheson met the Board 
of Directors of the Western Foreign Missionary 
Society; there is something, he remarks, almost 
romantic in its history:— 


“ It is only about fifty years since the first preacher 
crossed the Alleghany mountains, into the Valley of the 
Mississippi. This was a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. M‘Mil- 
lan. There were few inhabitants then; and for some 
time he laboured almost alone. Two or three years ago, 
this venerable and apostolie man visited the churches 
which he was instrumental in planting. And, in the 
Synod of Pittsburgh, there are now twenty-three thou- 
sand communicants, and about a hundred thousand 
hearers of the gospel, besides Christian churches of 
- Other denominations. But not only has this good been 
effected for the people themselves. In this infant town 
they have begun to feel for, and assist the heathen. 
How surprising that, from this distant region, messen- 
gers of peace should be sent forth to Northern India, 
Western Atrica, and even to Jerusalem itself. The two 
former countries already have devoted and well-trained 
missionaries from this society; and arrangements are 





now making to establish missions in Palestine, in Asia 
Minor, and in China.. We have been told of the Sur- 
prise ex by certain custoi-house officers in one 
of the European ports, at finding a ship’s papers dated 
Pittsburgh. No less surprising will it be to the Chris- 
tian traveller, to meet, amidst the ruins of the Seven 
Churches, or the mountains of Judea, missionaries sent 
from a spot in the other hemisphere, perhaps unknown 
to him even by name, and itself but recently blessed 
with gospel light. One of the missionaries in Northern 
India, from some of his letters which I have read, ap- 
pears to be a peculiarly devoted and noble-minded man. 
He is a son of the Honourable Walter Lowrie, clerk to 
the senate of the United States, at Washington, After 
finishing his studies at college, he offered his services 
to the Western Missionary Suciety. He left hts father’s 
house, the comforts, and the distinction which he pos- 
sessed at home, for the cause of Christ; and his com- 
munications breathe the spirit of him who counted it an 
honour to be the Apostle of the Gentiles.” 


Here we must conclude our extracts, and re- 
commend the work to some bookseller as a 
suitable one to re-publish. We have opinions 
about us now on all subjects, and by preachers 
as well as players. 


— 


VARIETIES. 


Whale Oil as @ Manure.—Frowm a report of the Don. 
caster Agricultural Association, it appears that whale 
oil has been employed as a manure for turnip crops, at 
one third the expense of bone manure. 

Natural Phenomera.— Vesuvius remained tranquil af. 
ter the eruption of August ; having then thrown out 
gray and red cinders similar to those of 1822; but about 
the middle of February, flames and small pieces of lava 
were thrown out from the bottom of the crater, which 
is considerably less deep and smaller in circumference 
than that of 1828. This new crater, which by degrees 
is filling up, and is now near the top of the ridge, 
threatens an overthrow, and seoner or later must full. 
At Marsala, on the southern coast of Sicily, on a serene 
day there appeared in the sky a small black cloud, 
which gradually distending, at lust disgorged itself in a 
shower of stones, which broke the slates and roofs of the 
houses.— Letter from Neples, in the Cambridge Chro. 
nicle. 

Kean’s Revenge.—Here is an instance of that ladi- 
crous revenge in which it was sumetimes Kean’s delight 
to indulge :— 

He had been playing Richard, or Othello, ard, in ad- 
dition to the fatigue of the part, found that he had also 
to endure the compliments of his ancient enemy, Ray- 
mond. He accordingly ordered a bow! of punch to allay 
them. As soon as it was placed before him, brimful and 
steaming, he despatched a messenger to the stage-ma- 
nager, inviting him to taste it. The manager, innocent 
of suspicion, accepted the invitation, and followed smil- 
ing upon the heels of our hero’s emissary. He sat down, 
(the’ scene was in Kean’s dressing-room,) aud, after one 
or two agreeable remarks, was about to assault the 
howl. But the tragedian stopped him with a prologue. 
He had a spice of ‘Timon in his nature, and he recol- 
lected how that bitter Athenian had once said grace 
before a feast. He therefore addressed the stage-mana- 
ger, at the close of one of his most terrific compli. 
ments :—* Look ye, sir. Now that I’m drawing money 
to your treasury, you find out that I’m a fine actor. 
You teld me, when | rehearsed Shylock, that it would 
be a failare. Then, I was a poor man, without a friend, 
and you did your best to keen me down. Now, you 
smother me with compliments. It’s right that I should 
make some return. ‘There, sir,—to the devil with your 
fine speeches. Take that!’ And instantly, over the 
head, and breast, and whole sacred person of the stage- 
manager, went, foaming and splashing, the whole con- 
tents of the awful bowl, Never did Punch play so 
many antics before.—Life of Kean. 


THE MOTHER'S FAREWELL. 


Adieu, thou fading world! adieu ! 

In other lands my treasure lies; 
With can indifference I view 

Thy fertile fields, thy sunny skies. 
To me no mere thy beauty brings 

A single trace o: pleasure here; 
Nor can it touch the thousand strings 

That kindle hope or waken fear. 


Yet thou art beautiful, O earth! 
But what is beauty now to me? 





What the bright summer’s laughing mirth, 
Or autumn’s joyous revelry ? 
Away, away, my spirit flies; 
Away, away, to realms unknown, 
Whitre love untouch'd by sorrow lies, 
And peace erects her endless throne. 


I've tried thee, and have found thee vain ; 

1 grasp’d thee, and embrac’d a shade ; 
Why tempt me then to turn again ? 

Whelm not the wreck thy hopes have made. 
From year to year in restless toil 

I've followed on in search of peace, 
And found but envy's scornful smile ; 

And ended but in wretchedness. 


There was a time—hope then was young, 
When every path a garden seem’d ; 
When pleasure urged the hours along, 
And life with endless prospects beam'd ; 
But like the phantom of a dream, 
With life’s first dawn it passed away, 
And sunk—as sinks the crimson beam 
When darkness ends the setting day. 


Adieu, thou fading world! adieu! 

In other lands my treasure lies ; 
With calm indifference I view 

Thy pleasant fields, thy sunny skies. 
To me no more thy beauty brings 

A single trace of pleasure here ; 
Nor can it touch the thousand strings 

That kindle hope, or waken fear, 


Still thou art beautiful, O earth ! 
But what are all thy charms to me? 
What the bright summer's laughing mirth 
Or autumn's joyous revelry ? 
Away, away, my spirit flies, 
Away, away, to realms unknown ; 
Where joy untouched by sorrow lies, 
And peace erects her endless throne. 


Extracts from Coleridge's Table Talk. 


Ghost stories are absurd. Whenever a real ghost 
appears—by which I mean some man or woman dressed 
up to frighten another—if the supernatural character of 
the apparition has been for a moment believed, the ef- 
fects on the spectator have always been most torrible— 
convulsion, idiocy, madness, or even death on the spot. 
Consider the awful descriptions in the Old Testament 
of the effects of a spiritual presence on the prophets and 
seers of the Hebrews; the terror, the exceeding great 
dread, the utter loss of all animal power. But in our 
commen ghost stories, you always find that the seer, 
after a most appalling apparition, as you are to believe, 
is quite well the next day. Perhaps he may have a 
headache ; but that is the outside of the offect produced. 
Alston, a man of genius, and the best painter yet pro- 
duced by America, when he was in England, told me 
an anecdote which confirms what [ have been saying. 
It was, I think, in the University of Cambridge, near 
Boston, that a certain youth took it into his wise head 
to endeavour to convert a Tom-Painish companion of his 
by appearing as a ghost before him. He accordingly 
dressed himself up in the usual way, having previously 
extracted the ball from the pistol which segs lay 
near the head of his friend’s bed. Upon first awaking, 
and seeing the apparition, the youth who was to be 
frightened, A., very coolly looked his companion, the 
ghost, in the face, and said, “I know you. This is a 
good joke; but you sec I am not frightened. Now you 
may vanish! The ghost stood still. “Come,” said A., 
“that is enough. I shall get angry. Away!” Still the 
ghost moved not. “ By ——,” ejaculated A., “if you 
do not in three minutes go away, I’! shoot you.” He 
waited the time, deliberately levelled the pistol, fired, 
and, with a scream at immobility of the figure, became 
convulsed, and afterward died. The very instant he 
believed it to be a ghost, his human nature fell before it. 

Silence.—Silence does not always mark wisdom. 1 
was at dinner, some time ago, in company with a man, 
who listened to me and said nothing for a long time; 
but he nodded his head, and I thought him intelligent. 
At length towards the end of the dinner, some apple 
dumplings were placed on the table, and my man had 
no sooner seen them than he burst forth with— 
“ Them’s the jockeys for me!” I wish Spurzhcim could 
have examined the fellow's head. 

Horne Tooke—Jacobins.—Horne Tooke said that his 
friends might, if they pleased, go as far as Slough—he 
should go no farther than Hounslow; but that was no 
reason why he should nut keep them company so far as 
their roads were the same. The answer is easy. Sup- 
pose you know, ur suspect, that a mun is about to com. 
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mit a robbery at Slough, though you do not mean to be 
his accomplice, have you a moral right to walk arm in 
arm with him to Hounslow, and, by thus giving him 
— countenance, prevent his being taken up? The 

istory of all the world tells us, that immoral means 
will ever intercept good ends. 

Spurzheim and Craniology,—Spurzheim is a good 
man, and I like him; but he is dense, and the most 
ignorant German I ever knew. If he had been content 
with stating certain remarkable coincidences between 
the moral qualities and the configuration of the skull, 
it would have been well; but when he began to map 
out the cranium dogmatically, he fell into infinite ab- 
surdities. You know that every intellectual act, how- 
ever you may distinguish it by name, in respect to the 
originating ‘aculties, is truly the act of the entire man: 
the notion of distinct material organs, therefore, in the 
brain itself, is plamly absurd. Pressed by this, Spurz- 
heim has at length been guilty of some sheer quackery ; 
and ventures to say that hoe has actually discovered a 
different material in the different parts or organs of the 
brain, so that he can tell a piece of benevolence from a 
bit of destructiveness, and so forth. Observe, also, that 
it is constantly found, that so far from there being a 
concavity in the interior surface of the cranium answer- 
ing to the convexity apparent on the exterior, the interior 
is convex too. Dr. Baillie thought there was something 
in the system, because the notion of the brain being an 
extendible net, helped to explain those cases where the 
intellect remained after the solid substance of the brain 
was dissolved in water. 

That a greater or less development of the forepart of 
the head is generally coincident with more or less of 
reasoning power, is certain. ‘The line across the fore- 


head also, denoting musical power, is very common. 


Camet Ripina.--To understand the art of mounting 
and guiding a camel, a slight sketch of the animal may 
be necessary. The head is extremely small, and also 
the ears, with the most brilliant fiery eye ; the tail is 
small and flat, with scarcely any hair; the back is 
curved upwards, with a hump on the centre, the top of 
which from the ground is about nine feet ; the colour is 
generally fawn. When he is to be mounted or laden, 
he rests on his belly, with his feet under him, nature 
having supplied him with a large, hard lump, situated 
under his chest, for this purpose. When in this pos. 
ture, a species of saddle made of wood, and nearly the 
length of the animal’s back, with a division in the cen- 
tre to allow space for the hump, which gives it the 
effect of two saddles, is well secured by ropes, and 
stuffed with some soft material. Stirrups are attached 
to the front saddle, which, when equipped, sesembles a 
cavairy one, having holsters and being high in front ; 
while the hump makes it so behind, the hind saddle 
may accommodate another person, commonly a servant, 
but, generally speaking, it is not occupied. Next come 
the reins, which are of rope, about the thickness of the 
little finger, and fastened to a small piece of wood, 
thrust through the animal’s nostrils, the bight of which 
should reach to his tail, so that the end may serve as a 
whip, The animal being now fully propared for your 
reception, you are to mount as you would a horse, see 
yourself firmly placed in your saddle, then take the 
reins in the left hand, keeping them gently tight, and 
on the desire for the animal to rise, you are to hold well 
on, as his motions are three, and you may be thrown if 
kot on your guard. On rising, he makes a small mo- 
tion with his fore legs, then ho raises the hind ones, and 
you are sitting at an angle of about 45 degrees, which 
will throw you off if not on your guard: you are then 
made horizontal, almost instantly, by the last motion of 
the fore legs, which puts the animai on his “all fours,” 
with the rider on his back. The walk is slow, about 
two miles and a half the hour; but when you wish to 
trot, you speak as you would to a horse, and witha 
gentle pull of the reins, touch him over the neck with 
that part of the reins in-the right hand, and he will then 
go off at the rate of six miles the hour, which he can 
keep ap for forty or fifty miles. In order to find whe- 
ther you have the motioh of the animal, so as to ensure 
ease on the saddle, the reins will always be gently tight, 
without motion; whereas, when the reins jerk and have 
an up-and-down motion, you and the animal are not in 
unison, and the rider must be uneasy. There is no 
rule for one’s guidance, but any one with half a head 
will soon learn it by practice.— United Service Journal. 


—— 

LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mrs. R. Lee (well known and generally esteemed as 

Mrs. Bowdich) has issued a prospectus for publishing 

by subscription, a volume of “ Stories of Strange Lands,” 

to which every friend of literature must wish success, 





as we fear the circumstances of the writer render the 
appea! as interesting as her talents are calculated to 
make the work acceptable. 

In the Press. 

The Court and Country Companion, intended to sup- 
ply the desideratum of an authentic guide to presenta- 
tions at court, and for attending royal levees" and: draw- 
ing-rooms; and with tables of preeedence, &c., and 
directions for epistolary correspondence, forms of ad- 
dresses, memorials, petitions, &c.—What is a Comet, 
Papa? or, a Familiar Description of Comets, more par- 
ticularly of Halley’s Comet; together with a. slight 
account of other heavenly bodies: for the use of young 
persons. 


—>—— 
List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 

Colonisation of South Australia, by R. Torrens, Esq. 
F.R.S.,5vo. Faustas;a Dramatic Mystery ; the Bride 
of Corinth; the First Walpurgis Night: translated by 
J. Anster, L. L. D. post 8vo. A Guide to an Arrange- 
ment of British Birds, by the Rev. F. O. Morrice, B. A. 
8vo. Travels in Ethiopia, above the Second Cataract of 
the Nile; illustrating the Antiquities, Arts, and History 
of the Kingdom of Meroc, by G. A. Hoskins, Esq. 
Plates, 4to. The Pleasures of Imagination; and other 
Poems, by Macpherson, 12mo, Songs, by R. Gilfillan, 
2d edit. 12ino.. The Mitre Oak ; a Poem, by L. Buoker, 
L. L. D. 4to. New Facts regarding the Lite of Shaks- 
peare, ina Letter to T. Amyott, Esq. by J. P. Collier, 
post 8vo. Discourses on various Subjects, by the Rev. 
O. Dewey, 12mo. ‘The Boys and the Birds, by Emily 
Taylor, with 17 Designs by Landseer, 16mo. Notices 
of the Lives and Death-Beds of Abner and D. Brown, 
12mo. Scripture Unity of the Protestant Churches, 
12mo. Lewis’ Sketehes and Drawings in the Alhambra 
in 1833 and 34, folio. Lectures on Church Establish. 
ments under the Patronage of the Glasgow Voluntary 
Church Society, 12mo. Elementary Treatise on Op. 
ties, by R. Phelps, B. A. 8vo. The Epistle to the He- 
brews; a new translation with notes, &c. 12mo. Bos. 
worth Field; an Historical Tale, 3 vols. Guazzaroni’s 
Italian Grammar, 4th edition, 12mo. The Orphans of 
Lissau ; a new edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. ‘Treatise on 
the Diseases of the Skin, by P. Rayer, 2d edition, 8vo. 


New American Publications. 


The Life of Edmund Kean, in one volume. 
York: Harpers. 

The Gypsy, a tale, by the author of Richelieu, &c. 
2 vols, 12m0. New York: Harpers. 

Dacre, a novel. Edited by the Countess of Morley. 
2 vols. 1L2mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Francesca Carrara, by L. BE. L. author of “the Im- 
provisatice,” “ Romance and Reality,” &c. 3 vols. Phi- 
ladelphia: Carey & Hart. 

A Discourse on Natural Theology, showing the na- 
ture of the evidence and the advantages of the study, by 
Henry Lord Brougham, F. R. S. and member of the Na- 
tional Institute of France. 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

—<> 
PORT FOLIO AND COMPANION. 

No. 3 of Part II, for 1835, of Waldie’s Port Folio and 
Companion to ‘the Select Circulating Library, was pub- 
lished on the Ist inst. 

CONTENTS. 

Adaptation —A Hero in Humble Life.—Ampbiguous 
Prophets. —Food.—A Gentleman with a Wife in every 
Town.—Little Boys.—Canzonet for the Guitar.—Sandy 
Wright and the Orphan.—Port Folio Library. TFving’s 
Indian Sketches—Yarrow Revisited.—European Sta- 
tistics.—‘The American F'lag.—To the Skylark.—Letter 
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